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Recent  research  in  the  Vatican  archives  has  added  a new 
dimension  to  the  study  of  the  medieval  church  in  Scotland.  In  this 
respect,  some  areas  have  been  better  served  than  others,  though 
information  about  the  outlying  dioceses  in  Scotland  is  still 
unfortunately  sparse.  Nevertheless,  considerable  reinterpretation 
of  the  structure  and  organisation  of  the  medieval  church  even  in 
remote  areas  such  as  Argyll  and  the  Isles  can  be  achieved  from 
the  sources  at  present  available. 

The  diocese  of  Sodor  or  the  Isles  appears  on  record  shortly 
before  1079  when  Roolwer  died  as  bishop  and  was  buried  on  the 
Isle  of  Man.1  He  was  probably  associated  with  the  contemporary 
first  Norse  bishop  of  Dublin,  c.  1030-1074,  but  although  Roolwer 
was  first  in  a new  succession  of  bishops,  evidence  exists  of  earlier 
Celtic  bishops  who  had  been  at  work  in  Man  and  the  Western 
Isles  in  the  preceding  centuries.2  The  12th-century  bishops  bear  a 
variety  of  titles  including  Skye,  Man,  Sudreys  and  Sodor  and 
appear  to  have  recognised  the  metropolitan  authority  of  York 
until  1153  when  they  were  placed  under  Trondheim.3  Some 
bishops,  however,  continued  to  seek  confirmation  from  York  or 
occasionally  from  Dublin  until  the  early  13th  century.4  The  rights 
of  Trondheim  were  reduced  to  a nominal  level  after  1349  when  a 
papal  grace  excused  the  bishop  from  a personal  visit  to 
Trondheim  to  profess  obedience.5 

The  right  to  elect  these  bishops  was  vested  in  the  monks  of 
Furness  Abbey  by  Olaf,  king  of  Man  in  1134,  and  confirmed  by 
Pope  Innocent  IV  in  1244.6  This  right  was  challenged  from  time 
to  time  and  rejected  in  1275  by  Alexander  III,  king  of  Scots,  who 
had  acquired  the  patronage  of  the  see  from  the  king  of  Norway  in 
the  Treaty  of  Perth  of  1266. 7 These  early  bishops  were  usually, 
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though  not  invariably,  associated  with  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  13th  century  that  Simon,  bishop  of  the  Isles 
(1226-48),  began  to  build  the  cathedral  of  St  Germain  at  Peel.* 
This  cathedral  certainly  existed  in  1231  when  it  was  the  subject  of 
a papal  grant  to  the  bishops  of  the  Isles  of  various  possessions 
within  the  bishopric,  including  the  third  part  of  the  teinds  of  all 
the  churches  within  the  diocese.9 

After  the  erection  of  the  cathedral,  a chapter  of  secular  clergy 
is  found  acting  in  episcopal  elections,  but  this  chapter  appears  to 
have  been  of  a synodal  nature  representing  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  rather  than  a formally-constituted  cathedral  chapter.10  An 
archdeacon,  who  first  appears  1188  x 1190,  possibly  presided  over 
such  a chapter;  no  dignitaries  are  known  to  exist,  nor  indeed  is 
there  evidence  of  deans,  who  in  similar  circumstances  elsewhere 
represented  the  clergy.11  It  may  be  that  in  this  diocese,  the  clergy 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  alone  constituted  the  chapter,  and  this 
certainly  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  1348-9  and  in  1374. 12 

Such  a far-flung  diocese  must  have  been  difficult  to 
administer,  and  it  is  possible  that  from  the  12th  century 
administrative  burdens  were  being  divided  between  Man,  which  is 
the  nomenclature  borne  by  the  early  archdeacons,  and  Sodor 
although  no  archdeacon  bearing  that  title  occurs  until  1320. 13  In 
the  13th  century,  bishops’  officials  bearing  the  title  of  Man  and 
Sodor  respectively,  occur  in  1219  and  in  1235  x 44,  but,  as  their 
periods  of  office  do  not  coincide,  the  evidence  for  such  an 
administrative  division  is  inconclusive.14  On  the  other  hand,  even 
before  the  Great  Schism,  which  resulted  in  the  emergence  after 
1387  of  two  separate  lines  of  bishops  based  on  Man  and  the  Isles 
respectively,  a separatist  trend  is  observable  in  the  Scottish  part  of 
the  diocese.15  A group  of  canons  of  Snizort  in  Skye  along  with  the 
clergy  of  Skye  elected  a bishop,  1326  x 31,  and  it  is  possible  that 
this  community  possessed  a continuous  existence  from  the  11th 
century  when  an  earlier  bishop  of  Skye  is  recorded.16  The  clergy 
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there  certainly  provided  a cathedral  chapter  for  the  Scottish 
bishop  of  Sodor  after  1387,  though  by  1433  Bishop  Angus  de 
Insulis  was  petitioning  the  pope  for  authorisation  to  transfer  his 
cathedral  from  Snizort  to  “some  honest  place”  within  the  diocese 
and  to  create  a community  of  12  canons  and  as  many  prebends.17 
Only  two  of  these  proposed  prebends  have  been  identified:  Strath 
in  Skye  in  1450  and  Kingarth  in  Bute  in  1463. 18 

This  attempt  appears  to  have  been  short-lived;  both  prebends 
reverted  to  their  original  status  and  the  archdeacon  of  Sodor 
remained  the  only  dignitary.19  In  the  circumstances,  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese  may  have  been  deemed  the  electors  of  the  later  15th- 
century  bishops  who  seem  to  have  lacked  not  only  a chapter  but 
also  a cathedral.20  This  at  least  is  the  substance  of  a request  made 
by  the  crown  to  the  pope  on  1st  April  1498  that  Iona  Abbey 
should  be  erected  as  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  the  Isles  until  “his 
principall  Kirk  in  the  lie  of  Man  be  recoverit  from  Inglismen”.21 
This  was  not  fully  effective,  and  although  successive  bishops  from 
1499  held  the  abbey  in  commendam,  and  may  have  regarded  the 
abbey  church  as  their  cathedral,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Benedictine  monks  ever  formed  a cathedral  chapter;  indeed  in  the 
early  16th  century  another  attempt  to  found  a secular  chapter 
seems  to  have  been  underway  as  a chancellor  appears  in  1541  and 
a dean  may  also  have  been  functioning  before  1560. 22 

By  this  date,  other  administrative  reforms  were  underway 
within  the  diocese  and  the  appearance  of  a dean  of  Bute,  Finlay 
Lennox,  in  1514  and  a dean  of  Mull,  Brinus,  who  was  also  vicar 
of  Iona,  indicates  an  administrative  sub-division  of  the  diocese 
into  deaneries,  thus  bringing  Sodor  into  line  with  most  other 
Scottish  dioceses  in  which  the  dean  acted  as  an  administrative 
assistant  to  the  archdeacon.23 

Similar  developments  had  also  taken  place  in  the  judicial 
sphere  and  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  bishop’s  official  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court  of  the  diocese  had  been  supplemented  as  early 
as  1442  by  an  official  of  Mull  and  by  an  official  of  Bute  and 
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Arran  by  1502.2*  The  further  appointment  of  commissaries  for 
Bute  and  Arran,  Iona  and  Skye  in  the  early  16th  century  not  only 
indicates  an  expansion  of  judicial  services,  but  also  demonstrates 
a new  vitality  in  the  ecclesiastical  organisation  of  the  diocese.25 

By  this  time,  the  poverty  of  the  bishop  of  the  Isles  had  been 
somewhat  alleviated  by  the  grant  of  the  abbey  of  Iona  in 
commendam  from  1499,  but  in  addition  to  this  supplementation 
of  his  income,  the  endowments  of  the  bishopric  had  been  further 
strengthened  by  the  16th  century  when  the  bishops  held  the 
revenues  of  eight  parish  churches  within  their  diocese  in  addition 
to  the  third  of  the  teinds  of  all  the  parish  churches  (except  Iona 
and  Kilviceven)  which  had  been  granted  at  a much  earlier  date.26 
The  eight  mensal  churches  of  the  bishop  are  of  considerable 
interest,  for,  with  the  exception  of  Kirkapoll  in  Tiree  which  was 
granted  in  commendam  to  the  bishop  of  the  Isles  in  1397  and 
may  thereafter  have  become  a permanent  part  of  his  patrimony, 
the  remainder  appear  to  be  16th-century  acquisitions.27  Even  the 
parish  church  of  Snizort,  with  its  associated  pendicles  of 
Kilmalovok  in  Raasay  and  Kilmory  in  Watemish  which  had  been 
associated  with  the  early  cathedral  at  Snizort,  still  seems  to  have 
formed  an  independent  parsonage  in  1501;  yet  before  1526  the 
revenues  appear  to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  bishop  to  whom 
they  pertained  at  the  Reformation.28  This  was  also  the  case  with 
the  two  churches  of  Arran  — Kilbride  and  Kilmorie  — which, 
having  survived  attempts  to  appropriate  their  revenues  to 
Kilwinning  abbey  in  the  14th  century,  still  remained  free 
parsonages  throughout  the  following  century,  the  patronage  of 
both  churches  lying  with  the  crown.29  In  1503,  however,  the 
patronage  was  granted  with  the  earldom  of  Arran  to  James,  Lord 
Hamilton,  this  grant  being  confirmed  by  James  V in  1540. 30  The 
holders  of  the  churches  during  this  period  are  unknown,  but  in 
1561  it  is  recorded  that  the  teinds  of  Arran  belonged  to  the 
bishops  of  the  Isles,  the  transference  of  which  had  certainly  taken 
place  no  earlier  than  1483. 31  The  teinds  of  Arran  would  seem 
therefore  to  have  been  obtained  by  the  bishop  of  the  Isles  at 
about  the  same  time  as  the  acquisition  of  Snizort  and  its 
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pendicles  and  equally  close  to  the  receipt  of  the  commendatorship 
of  Iona.32  The  two  remaining  parish  churches  pertaining  to  the 
bishop  of  the  Isles  fall  into  a similar  pattern.  Rowdil  in  Harris  is 
described  by  Archdeacon  Monro  as  “ane  monastery”  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  a parish  church  or  chapel,  the  teinds  of  which 
appear  to  have  pertained  to  the  bishop  before  1540  when  the 
church  was  served  by  a chaplain.33  Ey  in  Lewis,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  held  by  the  archdeacon  of  the  Isles  in  1552,  but 
pertained  to  the  bishop  of  the  Isles  in  1561. 34  The  augmentation 
of  revenues  in  this  period  is  impressive  and  is  apparently 
connected  with  the  development  of  a cathedral  chapter  and  the 
appearance  of  a chancellor  and  dean  who  joined  the  archdeacon 
as  members  of  an  embryonic  chapter  whose  extinction  at  the 
Reformation  left  the  bishop  holding  the  revenues  of  parish 
churches  from  which  he  had  evidently  intended  to  endow  his 
cathedral  chapter.35 

For  his  own  sustenance  the  bishop  could  also  rely  upon  the 
thirds  of  the  revenues  of  all  but  two  of  the  parish  churches  within 
his  diocese.  This  privilege,  which  stemmed  from  the  papal  grant 
of  1203,  was  paralleled  in  the  neighbouring  diocese  of  Argyll 
where  the  bishop  held  a quarter  of  the  parochial  revenues  of  each 
parish  within  his  bishopric.36  This  concession  to  the  bishop  of 
Argyll  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  a grant  made  before 
1236,  for  a charter  of  the  bishop  of  Sodor,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  diocese  of  Argyll  for  some  years  between  1230  and  1236,  in 
conferring  the  church  of  Elanmunde  reserved  a quarter  of  the 
teinds  belonging  to  the  archdeaconry  and  also  a further  fourth  of 
all  its  income.37  As  in  Sodor,  this  arrangement  may  have  stemmed 
from  a papal  grant  designed  to  remedy  the  poverty  of  the  see. 
These  payments  must  have  constituted  a staple  part  of  the  income 
of  the  bishops  of  both  dioceses  throughout  the  centuries  and  were 
still  being  paid  at  the  Reformation.38  By  then,  however,  a quarter 
(and  not  a third)  of  the  teinds  of  Kingarth  and  Rothesay,  the  two 
churches  in  Bute,  pertained  to  the  bishop  of  the  Isles,  although 
one  third  had  been  specifically  granted  by  the  bull  of  1203. 39  The 
explanation  is  not  entirely  clear,  but  would  seem  to  be  tied  to  the 
late  12th-century  or  early  13th-century  incorporation  of  Bute  into 
the  Scottish  kingdom  at  a time  when  the  other  islands,  with  the 
exception  of  Arran,  remained  under  the  political  suzerainty  of  the 
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King  of  Norway.40  In  these  circumstances,  it  would  seem  that 
Bute,  and  possibly  Arran  (for  which  similar  evidence  is  not 
available,  as  the  bishop  of  the  Isles  held  all  the  teinds  of  Arran) 
were  for  a time  accounted  part  of  the  diocese  of  Argyll.41  As  a 
result,  the  quarter  of  the  teinds  leviable  in  that  diocese  may  have 
been  uplifted  by  the  bishops  of  Argyll  and  this  apparently 
remained  unchanged  when  the  bishops  of  the  Isles  reasserted  their 
authority  over  the  islands.42 

The  organisational  problems  evident  in  the  diocese  of  the  Isles 
are  equally  evident  in  the  diocese  of  Argyll.  According  to  Bower, 
John  the  Scot,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  sent  Harold,  his  chaplain,  to 
Rome  to  secure  the  division  of  his  see  because  he  did  not  know 
the  language  of  its  western  part.  The  pope  erected  the  diocese  of 
Argyll,  and  consecrated  Harold  as  its  first  bishop.43  Most  scholars 
have  dated  these  events  “about  1200”.44  This  dating  has  largely 
been  based  upon  Bower’s  story  but  examination  of  his  account 
reveals  that  he  failed  to  distinguish  between  bishop  John  the  Scot 
(1183-1203)  and  a subsequent  bishop  John  of  Leicester  (1211-14), 
and  on  Bower’s  evidence  alone,  the  dating  of  the  see  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  years  1183  x 1214. 45 

Discussions  of  this  question  have  also  taken  into  account  the 
bull  Cum  Universi,  freeing  nine  Scottish  sees  — St  Andrews, 
Glasgow,  Dunkeld,  Dunblane,  Brechin,  Aberdeen,  Moray,  Ross 
and  Caithness  — from  subjection  to  York.  The  bull  was  issued  on 
13  March  1192,  reissued  by  Innocent  III  in  1200  and  by  Honorius 
III  in  1218,  but  neither  reissue  adds  Argyll  to  the  initial  list  of 
nine  sees,  a fact  which  is  usually  explained  by  the  papal 
chancery’s  practice  of  copying  from  the  earlier  version.46  If  the 
omission  of  Argyll  in  1192  can  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the 
diocese  had  not  yet  been  created,  then  the  possible  dates  can  be 
limited  to  1192  x 1214. 

Greater  exactitude  can  be  achieved  from  an  examination  of 
the  Liber  Censuum  of  the  papal  camera.  This  list  compiled 
between  1191  and  1193  contains  a list  of  provinces  and  bishoprics 
with  a census  of  each.47  The  text  relating  to  Scotland  includes  the 
statement:  “In  episcopatu  de  Aregarthel  qui  est  domini  pape”, 
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which  refers  to  the  absence  of  a metropolitan  and  the  direct 
dependence  of  the  sees  upon  the  Roman  church.48  The  evidence 
in  this  document  for  the  existence  of  the  see  of  Argyll  at  this  date 
is  supported  by  a record  list  preserved  in  the  Gesta  of  Albinius, 
cardinal  of  Albino.  This  list,  written  between  October  1188  and 
May  1189,  includes  the  same  Scottish  bishoprics  compiled  by 
Cencius.4’  Thus,  Argyll  occurs  as  a see  in  Albinius  (1188  x 89) 
and  Cencius  (1191  x 3),  but  is  omitted  in  the  bull  Cum  Universi. 

The  reason  may  lie  in  the  relationship  between  William  the 
Lion  and  the  bishop  of  Dunkeld.  John  the  Scot  had  been  elected 
to  the  see  of  St  Andrews  in  1178,  but  had  met  the  implacable 
opposition  of  the  king  who  had  intruded  his  own  candidate  Hugh, 
thereby  causing  a violent  dispute  with  the  papacy.50  The 
compromise  solution  had  resulted  in  John  becoming  bishop  of 
Dunkeld  from  1183  till  his  death  in  1203. 51  If  the  earlier  evidence 
be  accepted  and  is  coupled  with  Bower’s  assertion,  the  foundation 
of  the  see  must  have  taken  place  between  1183  and  1189. 
Nevertheless,  Bower’s  account  raises  difficulties.  It  is  dubious 
whether  any  medieval  bishop  would  willingly  divide  his  diocese 
with  subsequent  loss  of  revenue,  and  if  Gaelic  was  an  obstacle  in 
Argyll,  this  would  be  also  true  for  the  remaining  part  of  Dunkeld. 
Again,  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  foundation  of  the  see  was  the 
result  of  John’s  pressure,  as  Bower  insists,  or  the  result  of  more 
violent  political  pressures.  Argyll  was  effectively  controlled  not  by 
the  king,  but  by  Reginald,  son  of  Somerled,  or  Dugald,  his 
brother,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  were  anxious  to  create  a see 
in  Argyll  where  they  would  be  patrons  just  as  the  earl  of 
Stratheam  was  patron  in  Dunblane.52  Bishop  John  may  have 
favoured  this  attempt  whereas  William,  on  his  part,  may  not  have 

[been  willing  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  new  see,  and  this 
may  explain  its  absence  from  Cum  Universi.  That  other 
difficulties  faced  the  new  diocese  may  be  adduced  from  the  fact 

Ithat  only  two  bishops,  Harold  (c.  1190  x c.  1232)  and  William 
(1238  x 41)  held  the  see  before  1250.53  The  long  vacancies  would 
seem  to  be  attributable  to  the  failure  of  the  lords  of  Argyll  to 
present  candidates.  Only  after  1250  can  the  diocese  of  Argyll  be 
considered  a viable  entity,  but  its  foundation  would  seem  to  lie  c. 
1189,  with  royal  disapproval  of  its  creation  explaining  its  omission 
from  the  list  of  1192. 

With  the  exception  of  the  bishop,  there  is  little  early  evidence 
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about  the  organisation  of  the  see.  The  first  mention  of  an 
archdeacon  — the  bishop’s  deputy  in  many  administrative 
functions  — comes  between  1230  and  1236. 54  A few  years  later 
the  same  archdeacon,  Cristin  reappears  in  company  with 
Gillemolvoc,  dean  of  Lismore  and  the  whole  chapter,  Daniel, 
official  of  Argyll,  Malvine,  dean  of  Glassary,  John,  dean  of  Lome, 
and  Gillecund,  dean  of  Kintyre.55  Conspicuous  by  their  absence 
are  the  treasurer,  chancellor  and  precentor  whose  names  might 
have  been  expected.  Moreover,  it  is  many  years  before  such 
dignitaries  do  appear.  The  first  recorded  treasurer  is  Conghan 
Macpaden  in  1390;  the  first  chancellor  is  not  found  until  1425  in 
the  person  of  Gilbert  McLochlan.  Yet  although  the  first-named 
precentor  does  not  appear  until  c.  1424  when  Celestin  appears  as 
deceased,  other  evidence  shows  that  this  office  was  held  before 
1371  by  the  priors  of  Ardchattan  who  about  that  year  resigned 
their  rights  to  it  for  the  church  of  St  Bean  in  Lower  Lome.56 

In  spite  of  the  reference  to  the  “whole  chapter”  in  1240,  the 
presence  of  a chapter  at  this  and  subsequent  dates  must  remain 
doubtful.57  The  only  other  evidence  for  such  a chapter  lies  in  the 
appearance  in  1250  of  a single  canon,  David,  canon  of  Lismore, 
but  as  single  canons  appear  elsewhere  (for  example  at  Dornoch 
where  it  is  recorded,  1224  x 45,  that  the  church  was  served  by  a 
single  priest)  it  is  probable  that  this  single  canon  was  similarly 
responsible  for  cathedral  services  there.58 

In  the  absence  of  a properly-constituted  chapter,  it  would 
seem  likely  that  an  earlier  mode  of  electing  bishops  prevailed, 
namely  by  the  “clergy  of  the  city  and  the  diocese”.59  The  clergy  of 
the  diocese  were  represented  by  the  deans  of  Glassary,  Lome  and 
Kintyre,  while  the  clergy  of  the  city  (or  cathedral)  had  their  dean 
of  Lismore  to  represent  them.60  The  election  of  a bishop  was  thus 
a conjoint  act  between  cathedral  and  parochial  clergy,  and  this 
practice  was  to  continue  in  Argyll  until  a properly-constituted 
chapter  was  founded.  This  probably  did  not  take  place  until  the 
mid- 14th  century  and  at  first  led  to  difficulties  in  the  election  of 

54  Ibid.,  34;  a reference  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lismore  in  1203  (Cal.  Papal 
Letters,  i,  15)  can  be  no  more  than  common  form. 
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bishops.  Thus  in  1342,  Martin  was  elected  by  the  chapter  of 
Argyll,  but  in  January  1343,  Angus  de  Ergadia  claimed  the  see  on 
the  grounds  that  he  had  been  elected  “according  to  ancient  and 
approved  custom  by  the  clergy  of  the  city  and  diocese  of 
Argyll”.61  Angus  died  seeking  confirmation,  but  in  1357  the 
successful  candidate,  Martin,  sealed  a document  with  his 
episcopal  seal,  and  not  that  of  the  chapter,  on  the  grounds  that  a 
common  seal  did  not  exist  “because  the  whole  clergy  elect”.62  The 
allegation  that  there  was  no  chapter  seal  is  very  odd  as  an  earlier 
charter  of  1327  was  sealed  by  both  episcopal  and  chapter  seals.63 
Some  form  of  chapter  with  a collegiate  character  had  come  into 
existence  before  that  date,  and  the  “whole  clergy”  referred  to  in 
1357  does  not  exclude  election  by  such  a chapter  in  association 
with  the  parochial  clergy.  It  may  be,  however,  that  Bishop  Martin 
reconstituted  the  chapter,  c.  1350  and  that  there  was  then  no 
chapter  seal  as  the  constitution  was  in  a state  of  flux.  At  any  rate, 
shortly  after  this  date,  the  parochial  clergy  appear  to  have  been 
deprived  of  their  part  in  elections,  and  evidence  of  a properly- 
constituted  chapter  begins  to  appear. 

Initially  this  chapter  consisted  of  dean,  chanter,  chancellor 
and  treasurer,  the  existing  archdeaconship  and  four  simple 
prebends,  making  nine  canonries  in  all,  to  which  Bishop  Martin 
added  Kilcolmkill  as  a specified  tenth  prebend.64  At  about  the 
same  time,  the  precentorship  initially  held  by  the  priors  of 
Ardchattan,  became  a secular  benefice  c.  1371,  and  this  may  have 
marked  the  completion  of  the  earlier  constitution.65  Identification 
of  the  original  prebends  must  remain  conjectural,  but  the  division 
of  the  teinds  of  Lismore  parish  into  four  quarters,  each  of  which 
maintained  one  of  the  dignitaries,  must  have  been  early,  and 
likewise  the  grant  of  the  quarter  teinds  of  Elanmunde  to  the 
support  of  the  archdeacon’s  prebend.66  The  earliest  simple 

I prebends  are  not  so  easily  determined,  but  it  seems  likely  that 
they  were  represented  by  the  parish  churches  of  Glassary, 
Kilberry,  Kilmartin  and  Kilmodan,  all  of  which  appear  as 
prebends  in  the  early  15th  century.67  Further  prebends  of  Kilmore 
(1380)  and  Kilchousland  (c.  1426-8)  were  subsequently  created, 
but  it  is  significant  that  evidence  relating  to  their  prebendal 
status,  and  to  that  of  Kilcolmkill,  are  restricted  to  the  period  of 
their  foundation.6*  Prebends  for  life  were  certainly  not  unknown, 
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as  for  example  in  1506  when  the  church  of  Knoydart  was  erected 
by  the  pope  “in  canonicatum  et  prebendam  ad  vitam”.69  This 
practice  may  reflect  a situation  parallel  to  that  in  the  Irish  diocese 
of  Cloyne,  “in  which  there  was  no  fixed  number  of  canons”.70 
The  likelihood  that  this  was  the  case  and  that  no  permanent 
prebends  were  added  to  those  established  by  the  original 
constitution  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  prebends  at  the  Reformation  is  restricted  to  the  four 
dignitaries,  archdeacon  and  the  four  original  prebends.71 

The  earliest  evidence  of  a properly-constituted  cathedral 
chapter  is  paralleled  by  an  apparent  disappearance  of  the 
deaneries  within  the  diocese.  Lome  appears  on  record  only  in 
1240,  while  Glassary  which  also  appears  in  that  year  disappears 
after  1285. 72  In  Kintyre  the  third  deanery  of  1240,  no  further 
evidence  is  forthcoming  till  1406. 73  A fourth  deanery,  Knoydart, 
appears  in  1250  and  apparently  does  not  reappear,  although  later 
a parson  is  found  as  one  of  the  deans  of  the  diocese,  1505  x 10. 74 
Between  the  early  13th-century  deaneries  and  those  of  the  16th 
century,  a brief  appearance  is  made  by  a dean  of  Cowal  in  1364 
and  of  a deanery  of  Lochawe  in  1436. 7S  It  seems  likely  that  the 
early  deans,  whose  prime  function  was  to  represent  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese  at  an  episcopal  election,  may  have  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
chapter  developed  and  hence  their  disappearance  towards  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Bishop  Martin  as  part  of  his 
reorganisation  of  the  chapter  and  diocese  may  have  reconstituted 
as  administrative  units  the  deaneries  of  Cowal,  Lochawe  and 
Kintyre.  These,  in  turn,  appear  to  have  failed  and  it  was  not  until 
the  16th  century  that  a further  reconstitution  took  place  with 
again  three  deaneries:  Kintyre  which  reappears  in  1520;  Morvem 
which  appears  for  the  first  time  in  1545;  and  Lochawe  which  first 
appears  in  March  1541. 76  This  thesis  is  complicated,  but  not 
necessarily  invalidated  by  the  naming  of  the  three  deaneries  of  the 
diocese  in  1539  x 41  Argyll,  Lome  and  Bute.77 

This  development  which  was  paralleled  in  the  Isles  was 
likewise  accompanied  by  an  augmentation  of  the  resources  of  the 
bishop.  The  abbey  of  Saddell  was  united  to  the  bishopric  in 
1507/8,  and  although  a further  proposal  on  22nd  April  1512  that 
the  reputably  ruinous  cathedral  of  Lismore  should  be  abandoned 
and  the  see  transferred  to  the  monastic  site,  did  not  take  effect, 
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its  revenues  nevertheless  were  retained.78  The  acquisition  of  three 
additional  mensal  churches  also  points  to  a determined  effort  to 
revive  the  failing  fortunes  of  the  see.  The  parish  churches  of 
Kilchousland  and  Kilmichael  were  both  obtained  in  1508  by  a 
grant  from  James  IV,  and  Kilkivan  which  had  become  a mensal 
church  by  1539  may  also  have  been  acquired  in  1508  as  a result 
of  the  annexation  of  Saddell  for  lands  within  the  parish,  and 
possibly  the  church  itself,  had  certainly  belonged  to  the  abbey 
since  1475. 68  These  three  churches  combined  with  those  of  Killean 
and  Kilbride,  acquired  in  1243  and  1249  respectively,  and  that  of 
Dunoon,  granted  by  James  II  in  1453,  added  considerably  to  the 

bishop’s  patrimony  and  should  have  led  to  the  more  efficient 

administration  of  the  diocese.80 

Of  such  administration,  little  is  known  in  either  diocese, 
although  it  should  be  noted  that  Monro’s  description  of  the 
Western  Isles  in  1549  very  probably  owes  its  existence  to  a visit 

paid  to  them  in  the  course  of  his  duties  as  archdeacon  of  the 

Isles.81  Parish  churches  figure  prominently  in  Monro’s  account, 
but  little  is  known  of  their  earlier  history.  In  this  area,  as 
elsewhere  in  Scotland,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  creation  of  parishes 
was  a conscious  act,  but  rather  the  result  of  an  evolutionary 
process.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  Snizort  in  Skye  with  its 
pendicles  of  Kilmalovok  in  Raasay  and  Kilmory  in  Waternish 
originated  as  a monasterium  with  associated  chapels  which 
originally  may  have  served  much  of  the  island.82  With  the  creation 
of  parishes,  its  function  in  this  respect  may  have  ceased,  but  the 
community  remained  and  eventually  found  a new  role  as  the 
clergy  of  the  cathedral  situated  on  that  site.83  More  significantly, 
however,  the  parish  church  of  Rothesay  is  described  in  1407  as 
the  “abbacie  of  Rothesay”.84  The  evidence  is  late,  but  points 
either  to  the  existence  in  Rothesay  of  an  earlier  church  which  may 
have  served  the  whole  island,  or  alternatively  to  land  in  Rothesay 
belonging  to  another  religious  institution  in  the  vicinity.  Such  an 
institution  certainly  existed  at  Kingarth  in  Bute  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries  when  Daniel,  bishop  of  Kingarth  (d.  660), 
Iolan,  bishop  (d.  689)  and  Temnen,  religiosus  clericus,  (d.  732), 
are  followed  by  three  abbots,  Ronan  (d.  737),  Mael-manaig  (d. 
776)  and  Noah  (d.  790).85  The  status  of  these  clerics  is,  however, 
open  to  question,  as  is  the  conjecture  that  this  church  survived 
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into  a later  period  and  acted  as  a central  church  for  Bute,  though 
evidence  is  available  in  the  early  13th  century  that  the  parish  of 
Kingarth  was  co-extensive  with  the  island  of  Bute.*6 

If  the  evolution  of  the  parochial  system  in  both  dioceses  is 
obscure,  for  no  evidence  at  all  is  forthcoming  in  Argyll,  so  too  is 
much  of  the  early  parochial  history.  As  elsewhere,  however, 
parochial  revenues  were  seen  as  a means  of  endowing  other 
religious  institutions,  and  the  only  curb  on  appropriation  proved 
to  be  the  limited  number  of  possible  recipients.  Nevertheless,  in 
addition  to  the  eight  churches  appropriated  to  the  bishop  of  the 
Isles,  the  abbey  of  Iona  held  the  revenues  of  13  churches  within 
that  diocese  — the  parish  church  of  Iona,  five  parish  churches  in 
Mull,  three  in  Uist,  two  in  Skye  and  one  each  in  Canna  and 
Tiree.*7  The  churches  of  Coll  and  Inchkenneth  were  held  by  the 
nunnery  of  Iona  and  those  of  Colonsay  and  Killeamadale  in  Jura 
by  the  priory  of  Oronsay.88  Both  churches  in  Bute  were  also 
appropriated.  Kingarth  was  annexed  from  1501  to  the  Chapel 
Royal,  Stirling  in  which  it  formed  from  1508/9  part  of  the 
prebend  of  the  chancellory,  while  the  teinds  of  Rothesay,  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  collegiate  church  of  Restalrig  in  1487 
were  eventually  divided  at  the  instance  of  the  dean  into  six 
prebends  designated  Bute  Primo  to  Bute  Sexto.99  The  remaining 
19  or  20  churches  which  included  all  four  parish  churches  in  Lewis, 
all  three  in  Islay,  six  or  seven  in  Skye,  two  in  Uist  and  one  each 
in  Barra,  Eigg,  Gigha  and  Harris  were  exempted  not  because 
their  teinds  were  undesirable  but  because  of  their  very  remoteness 
from  the  claims  of  appropriating  institutions.90 

A similar  picture  emerges  in  the  diocese  of  Argyll  in  which  of 
the  14  unappropriated  churches,  eight  lay  in  Morven  where  no 
religious  institution  was  to  be  found  and  consequently  not  a single 
church  was  appropriated.91  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  diocese,  a 
very  different  situation  prevailed  and  only  five  churches  out  of  36 
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appears  in  association  with  a petition  from  the  vicar  of  Kilviceven  in  Mull  (Cal. 
Scot.  Supp.,  ii,  182-3). 

" Ibid.,  33-4,  85,  101. 

" Ibid.,  112,  174. 

,0  Ibid.,  15,  64,  155,  203  (Lewis);  94,  97,  99  (Islay);  22,  49,  107,  147,  183,  200, 
203  (Skye);  16,  107  (Uist);  81,  94,  97,  100  (Harris,  Barra,  Gigha,  Eigg). 

” Ardnamurchan,  Arisaig,  Elanfinan,  Glenelg,  Kilcolmkill,  Killintag,  Kilmallie 
and  Knoydart  (Cowan,  Parishes  of  Medieval  Scotland,  7-8,  60-1,  75,  98,  102, 
104,  125-6). 
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escaped  appropriation.92  The  bishop  of  Argyll  held  six  of  these 
churches  and  an  equal  number  were  annexed  to  the  collegiate 
church  of  Kilmun  founded  in  1441. 93  Of  these,  four  — 
Glenorchy,  Kilchrenan,  Kilmun  and  Lochgoilhead  supported 
prebends  for  five  chaplains,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  provost,  and 
a parochial  chaplain  who  was  to  take  part  in  divine  service  with 
the  other  chaplains.99  At  least  two  other  chaplainries  supported  by 
the  revenues  of  the  parish  churches  of  Kilmalieu  and  Kilmelfort 
were  added  subsequently,  the  holder  of  the  later  being  described 
in  1573  as  provost  of  Melfort.95 

Of  the  religious  houses  in  the  diocese,  Ardchattan  founded  in 
1230/1  held  the  revenues  of  five  churches  — Ardchattan, 
Kilbrandon,  Kilmarow,  Kilmonivaig  and  Kilniniver.96  The  church 
of  the  priory  would  be  held  from  its  foundation,  although  the 
parochial  cure  does  not  appear  on  record  until  1420  when  a monk 
is  found  holding  the  vicarage.97  Of  the  others,  Kilbrandon  and 
Kilmarow  only  appear  as  pertaining  to  the  priory  at  the 
Reformation,  and  there  is  no  evidence  when  they  were  acquired.98 
On  the  other  hand,  Kilniniver  (St  Bean  in  Lower  Lome)  was 
obtained  about  1371  in  exchange  for  the  precentorship  of  Lismore 
cathedral.  The  remaining  church,  Kilmonivaig  was  still  an 
independent  parsonage  in  crown  patronage  in  1515,  but  had 
apparently  been  annexed  to  Ardchattan  before  the  Reformation.99 
The  priory  was  not  so  fortunate,  however,  in  its  attempt  to  retain 
the  parish  church  of  St  Columba  of  Tiree,  which  it  claimed  on 
5th  May  1380  to  have  held  for  a hundred  years  or  more.100  This 
church  has  usually  been  identified  with  St  Columba  of  Soroby  in 
Tiree,  but  a papal  letter  of  30th  October  1397  makes  it  clear  not 
only  that  Kirkapoll  in  Tiree  was  also  dedicated  to  St  Columba  but 
that  the  priory’s  possession  of  the  church  was  under  attack  by  the 
bishop  of  the  Isles  who  sought  confirmation  of  the  church  in 
commendam.101  In  this,  the  bishop  was  not  only  successful,  but 
also  managed  thereafter  to  make  the  union  permanent.102 

If  Ardchattan  was  reasonably  well  endowed  with  parish 

,J  Craignish,  Kilblane,  Kilchattan,  Kilmaghlas,  Kilmorie  (Cowan,  Parishes  of 
Medieval  Scotland,  37,  95,  97,  103,  106). 

*5  Dunoon,  Kilbride,  Kilchousland,  Kilkivan,  Killean,  Kilmichael  (Cowan, 
Parishes  of  Medieval  Scotland,  54  , 95  , 97-8,  101,  105);  Cowan  and  Easson, 
Medieval  Religious  Houses,  Scotland.  223. 
u Cowan,  Parishes  of  Medieval  Scotland,  76-7,  98,  108,  135. 

95  Ibid.,  103-5. 

Cowan  and  Easson,  Medieval  Religious  Houses,  Scotland,  83-4;  Cowan, 
Parishes  of  Medieval  Scotland,  8 , 95,  104,  106,  108. 

97  Cal.  Scot.  Supp.,  i,  175. 

*'  Cowan,  Parishes  of  Medieval  Scotland,  95,  104. 

99  Ibid.,  108. 

Burns,  Papal  Letters  of  Clement  VII,  46;  Highland  Papers,  iv,  138-40. 

101  Cowan,  Parishes  of  Medieval  Scotland,  117,  cf.,  185;  McGurk,  Papal  Letters 
of  Benedict  XIII,  79. 

101  Cowan,  Parishes  of  Medieval  Scotland.  185. 
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churches,  Saddell,  the  only  other  religious  house  within  the 
diocese,  fared  singularly  badly,  as  Inchmarnock,  the  only  church 
which  it  definitely  acquired  by  exchange  with  the  abbey  of 
Crossraguel  for  the  chapel  of  Kildomine  c.  1360,  subsequently  lost 
its  parochial  status.103  The  church  may  have  been  merged  into  the 
parish  of  Killean  on  the  annexation  of  Saddell  to  the  bishopric  of 
Argyll.104  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  church  of  Kilkivan  had 
passed  to  the  abbey  with  the  grant  of  lands  in  the  parish,  c.  1475, 
and  this  may  explain  subsequent  possession  of  the  church  by  the 
bishop  of  Argyll.105  If  this  was  the  case,  the  bishop  may  not  have 
been  so  fortunate  in  the  case  of  the  church  of  Kilchattan  in 
Gigha.106  This  church  appears  to  have  been  appropriated  to  an 
unidentified  institution  throughout  the  15th  century  and 
geographically  Saddell  appears  to  be  the  most  likely  holder  of  its 
teinds.107  The  church,  however,  reattained  independent  status,  in 
the  16th  century,  and  its  location  in  the  diocese  of  the  Isles  may 
emphasise  why  it  could  not  like  Kilkivan  become  a mensal  church 
of  the  bishopric  of  Argyll.108 

All  other  appropriated  churches  were  held  by  institutions 
outside  the  diocese  of  Argyll.  Of  these  the  abbey  of  Paisley,  which 
had  failed  to  secure  possession  of  Kilmun  in  the  13th  century, 
acquired  three  churches  — Kilcalmonell,  Kilfinan  and  Kilkerran 
in  the  same  period.109  Disputes  over  the  abbey’s  possession  of 
these  churches  occurred  at  frequent  intervals  in  the  15th  century. 
Kilcalmonell  and  Kilfinan  were  successfully  retained  but  the 
position  of  Kilkerran  is  more  obscure,  for  although  initial 
disputes  between  the  bishops  of  Argyll  and  the  Lords  of  the  Isles 
were  settled  in  favour  of  the  monks,  a further  dispute  in  1489, 
during  which  the  bishop  of  Argyll  sequestered  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  appears  to  have  led  to  its  fruits  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  abbey  of  Iona,  although  in  the  17th  century  it  was  again 
accounted  as  annexed  to  Paisley.110 

Of  the  remaining  appropriated  churches  within  the  diocese,  Iona 
possessed  three,  for  in  addition  to  Kilkerran  it  also  held  the  parish  i 
churches  of  Kilchenzie  and  Moidart;  Inchaff  ray  procured  two, 
Inishail  and  Kilmorich;  while  Kilwinning  and  Fail  held  one  apiece  in 
the  churches  of  Kilmacocharmik  and  Inverchaolain  respectively.111 
These  appropriations  inevitably  contributed  to  the  poverty  of  the  : 

103  Cowan  and  Easson,  Medieval  Religious  Houses,  Scotland,  77-8;  Cowan, 
Parishes  of  Medieval  Scotland,  85-6. 

104  Ibid.,  85-6,  101. 

105  Ibid.,  101. 

106  Ibid.,  97. 

107  The  island  lies  only  three  miles  off  the  west  coast  of  Kintyre  and  some  10  miles  ‘ 
from  Saddell. 

10'  Cowan,  Parishes  of  Medieval  Scotland,  97,  101. 

,0’  Ibid.,  96-7,  100-1,  108. 

110  Ibid..  96-7,  100-1. 

111  Ibid.,  86,  88,  97,  100-2,  106,  148. 
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parochial  incumbents  in  this  diocese,  and  in  that  of 
the  Isles.  Vicarages  were  frequently  united  and  the  plea  that 
“vicarages  are  so  neighbouring  that  both  can-  be  visited  in  the 
space  of  one  hour”  was  not  unique.112  Nevertheless,  it  should  not 
be  thought  that  free  parsonages  were  any  better  in  this  respect; 
vicars  or  chaplains  were  found  in  both  appropriated  and 
unappropriated  churches,  and  failing  a proper  vicarage  settlement 
incumbents,  even  in  parsonages,  might  be  denied  both  security  of 
tenure  and  stipend.113  These  problems  were  not  confined  to  these 
dioceses,  though  further  difficulties  peculiar  to  these  dioceses  also 
arose.  In  1466,  it  was  requested  that  no  one  should  have  a 
benefice  in  the  diocese  of  Argyll  unless  he  knew  the  idiom  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  spoke.114  Similar  pleas  are  found  in 
the  Isles,  and  an  archdeacon  of  Sodor,  Andrew  de  Dunovin, 
claimed  that  although  he  could  speak  the  dialect  to  a certain 
extent,  he  did  not  know  it  sufficiently  well  to  preach  in  that 
“uncouth  dialect”.115  The  state  of  many  of  the  churches  within 
the  diocese  seem  to  have  been  in  an  equally  difficult  condition, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  parish  church  of 
Kinlochgoil  lying  in  sparsely  populated  parts  and  lacking  its  roof, 
ornaments,  books  and  other  trappings,  was  typical.116  Ranged 
against  this  type  of  evidence  is  the  rich  monumental  sculpture 
which  testifies  to  an  ecclesiastical  heritage  which  was  far  from 
dormant,  but  possibly  confined  to  an  upper  stratum  of  society.117 
The  organisational  developments  in  Argyll  and  the  Isles  in  the 
16th  century  speak  of  a new  vitality  in  these  dioceses  at  the  very 
time  when  it  is  difficult  even  to  establish  a succession  of  priests  in 
many  parishes.11*  The  dilemma  is  at  present  unresolved,  but  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  structural  regeneration  appears  to  be 
stronger  than  that  for  decay  and  decline  and  the  continued 
existence  of  Catholicism  in  many  of  these  areas  after  the 
Reformation  may  point  in  the  same  direction. 

111  Vatican  Archives,  Reg.  Supp.,  391,  fo.  248v. 

Craignish  and  Kilchattan  provide  examples  of  parsonages  in  which  vicars 
apparently  served  the  cure  of  souls  (C.  Haws,  Scottish  Parish  Clergy  at  the 
Reformation  1540-1574  (Scottish  Record  Society,  1972),  48, 122). 

114  Vatican  Archives,  Reg.  Supp.,  592,  fo.  127. 

,,s  Ibid.,  377,  fo.  274. 

Ibid.,  377,  fo.  43v. 

147  jC  A.  Steer  and  J.  W.  M.  Bannerman,  Late  Medieval  Monumental  Sculpture 
in  the  West  Highlands  (Royal  Commission  on  the  Ancient  and  Historical 
Monuments  of  Scotland,  1977),  passim. 

C.  Haws,  Scottish  Parish  Clergy,  12-13,  120-1,  123-5  exemplifies  this  difficulty. 
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